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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 


WAGNER. A Biography. 
\ Horrrer. Second Edition, with additional 

By er bringing the History down to end of 1882. 
“We now turn to the first work ip the list, that 
upon Wi , Which, written = Mr. F. Hueffer, is 
fall of in’ t, and we may add, of instruction, for 
there are still a great many lovers of music who do 
not really comprehend the aims of Wagner ; but after 
reading this mirable little work, in which we seem 
to see not only Wagner the man, but Wagner the 
musician, and also the work he has accomplished, 
none can complain that they do not understand what 
Wagner aims at, neither can they say that they are 
iqnezant of weet he by Pl angen ip ti han 
ueffer heartily for an interesting and really admir- 
able little work upon a subject which he is, perhaps, 
better qualified than any to discuss. His work will 
be appreciated for its own sake, and also for the light 
itthrows upon the aims of an original musician.”— 


Era. 


Now ready. 

WILD FLOWERS of SWITZER- 
LAND; or, a Year amongst the Flowers of the 
Alps. With 16 Plates of the Fiora. By “ H. C. W.” 
4to, cloth extra, price 52s 6d. 

Now ready, 8vo, cloth, top gilt, 183. 

History of Ancient Art. By Dr. 
Franz Von Reser, Director of the Bavarian 
Royal and State leries of Paintings, Pro- 
fessor in the University and Polytechnic of 
Munich. Revised by the Author. Translated 
and Augmented by JosePH THACHER CLARKE. 
With 310 Illustrations and a Glossary of Technical 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

The Beginnings of History, ac- 
cording to the Bible and Traditions of Oriental 
Peoples. From the Creation of Man to the 
Deluge. By Francois LENorMANT, Professor of 

Archwology at the National Library of France, 

kc. Translated from the Second French Edition. 

With an Introduction by Francis Brown, 

Associate-Professor in Biblical Philology, Union 

Theological Sem: 4 ‘ow ready. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, p and Frontispiece, cloth 

High d Byewaysin J 
ighways and Byewaysin Japan ; 
Se Expoionces of Two Pedestrian Tourists. By 
ARTHUR H. Crown, F.R.G.8. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d. 

The War between Chile and Peru, 
1879-1881. By CLEments R, Marxuam, C.B, 
With 4 Maps. 

Nearly ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

New Zealand as it is. By Joun 
Brapsuaw. J.P. for the County of Chester and 
, the Colony of New Zealand. 

Light the Dominant Force of. 
the UNIVERSE. Showing by means of Experi 

ments, what Light is; what Electricity is; and 
‘what Life is also how to Reconcile Science and 
Religion. By Major W. Srpewick, Royal 
Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 
@ Portrait and large Map, 14s. ~ 

A Soldier’s Life and Work in 

SOUTH AFRICA, 1872 to 1879. A Memoir of 
the late Col. A. W. Durnford (Royal Engineers). 
Edited by his Brother, Lieut.-Col. E. DuRNrorp. 
Portrait and large Map. 
“TRUTH is STRANGER than FICTION.” 

._, 2 Vols, crown 8y0, cloth, 21s. 

Reminiscences of an Adventurous 
aud Chequered Career; at Home and at the 
Antipodes. By ALEXANDER TOLMER, Ex-Com- 
missioner of Police in South Australia. 

vane 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 18s, 

A History of Wood graving. 
By George E. Woopserry. With 90 Illustra. 
tions, giving examples from the Earliest Period 
of the Fifteenth Century—showing the origin of 
the Art down tothe Present Day, including many 
of the very finest examples of Wood Engravings 
by Living Artists. 

Now ready, with about 400 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 

cloth extra, 8s 6d. F 

Vol. IV. of Harper’s Magazine. 
European Edition. JUNE to NOVEMBER, 1882. 

Just published, small post 8vo, cloth extra, handsomely 


bound, 63. 

The Lady Maud, Schooner Yacht: 
a Narrative of her Lo3s on One of the Bahama 
Cays. By W. Ciarx Russex1, Author of “ Tne 
Wreck Si the ‘Grosvenor,’” ‘‘ A Sailor’s Sweet- 


Robert Pocock, the Gravesend 
rian, Naturalist, Antiquarian, and Printer. 

By Grorce M. Arwoip, Author of “ Remarks 
about reeat in Olden Days,” &. Crown 8vo, 


b> <1 Or 








THE GREAT MUSICIANS. 
A SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT 
MUSICIAN 


Edited by F. HUEFFER. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s each. 


1, WAGNER. By the Editor. 2nd Edition. [ Ready. 

2. WEBER, By Sir Jutivs Beyepicr. Rea 

3. MENDELS le [In preparation, 

4, SCHUBERT. By H. P. Frost. [ Ready. 

5. ROSSINI, and the MODERN ITALIAN SCHOOL. 
By H. SurHerLanp Epwarps. [ Ready. 

6. MARCELLO. By Arrigo Borro. 

7. PURCELL. By W. H. Cumminas. [Ready. 

8. ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. By Wm. 
Auex, Barrett, Mas. Bac. Oxon.; Vicar Choral 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. (Ready. 

9. JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. By R. Lane he ge 

0a. 


Ys 
10. HANDEL. fr n preparation. 
11. MOZART, In preparation, 
12. BEETHOVEN. [In preparation. 


Dr. Hiller and other distinguished Writers, both Eng- 
lish and Foreign, have promised Contributions, 
Each volume is complete in itself. 





ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 
Edited by IWAN MULLER, M.A., New College, 
Oxford. Size, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, 

Now ready. 

Adam Smith. By J. Farrer, M.A., 

Author of “‘ Primitive Manners and Customs,.”’ 
Hamilton. By Prof. Monk. 
Hartley and James Mill. ByG. 8. 
WER, B.A. 
Bacon. By Prof. Fowter. 
Shaftesbury and Hutchison. By 
Prof. FowLER. 
In the press, 
Introduction to the Study of 
PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. Sepewicx. 
tae f 
J.S. Mill, By Heten Taytor. 
Mansel. By the Rev. Dr. Huckine. 
Bentham. By G. E. Buckts. 
Austin. By H. Joxnson. 
Hobbes. By A. H. Gosserr. 


Arrangements are in progress for Volumes on LOCKE, 
HUME, PALEY, REID, &. 


“ Admirable little books, which we can safely re- 
commend.’’—Spectator. 
“‘Une collection fort élégante.””—Revue Critique. 
A LIST of MANUALS on 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


Edited by F. S. PULLING, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Exeter College, Oxford; formerly Professor in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The general aim of the Series is to present a clear 
and accurate idea of the actual state of the different 
countries in a sufficiently popular form to interest 
the general reader, while at the same time the works 
will prove eminently useful for educational purposes. 

Each country is treated of by a writer who, from 

personal knowledge, is qualified to speak with 

authority upon the subject. 

Each Volume contains from 200 to 230 crown-8vo 

pages, Physical and Political Maps, and Illustrations, 
The price of the Volumes are 33 6d each. 


Egypt. By Srantey Lane Poors, 

France. By the Authoress of “ Made- 
moiselle Mori.” 

Denmark and Iceland. By E. C. Orré. 

Russia. By W. R. Morritt. 

Japan. By S. Mossman. 

Greece. By Lewis Serceant. 

Austria-Hungary. By Davin Kay. 

The West Indies. By C. H. Even. 

Peru. By Crements R. MARKHAM. 

Australia. By J. F. Vesey Firzcerap. 

Spain. By the Rev. WentwortH WEBSTER, 

A 


Sweden and Norway. By the Rev. F. 
H. Woops, B.D. 

Germany, By 8. Barine-Goutp, Author 
of “‘ Germany, Past and Present.”” [In the press. 








ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE GREAT ARTISTS. 
Specially prepared BN ang Amateurs, and 


Each Volume contains many Illustrations, including 
a Portrait of the Master, and is strongly bound in 
decorated cloth. 


Crown 8vo, price 33 6d per Vol., unless marked other- 
wise. 


ENGLISH PAINTERS. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. By F. 8. 
Putuina, M.A. From the most recent Authorities. 
Illustrated. 

William Hogarth. By Austin Dosson. 
From recent Researches. Illustrated. 

Gainsborough and Constable. By 

_ G. Brock-ARNOLD, M.A. Illustrated. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence and George 
ROMNEY. By Lord Rowatp Gower, F.S.A. 
Illustrated, price 2s 6d. 

Turner. By Cosmo Monkuouse. From 

_ recent Investigations. Illustrated. 
Sir David Wilkie: a Memoir. By J. 
_ W. Motuert, B.A, Illustrated. 

Sir Edwin Landseer: a Memoir. By 
F. G. StepHens, Illustrated. 

? ITALIAN PAINTERS and SCULPTORS. 

Giotto. By Harry Quitrer, M.A. From 
Recent Investigations at Padua, Flore: and 
Assisi. Illustrated. + — 

Fra Angelico and the Early 
PAINTERS of FLORENCE, By C. M, Puttti- 
MORE. Illustrated. 

Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, 
and ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Leaver Scorr, 
Illustrated. 

Ghiberti and Donatello. By Leaprr 
Scorr. Illustrated, 2s 6d. rahe 

Della Robbia and Cellini, and other 
Celebrated Sculptors of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries. By Leapgr Scorr. Illus- 
trated, 2s 6d. _ (Nearly ready. 

Mantegna and Francia, By Jura 
CaRTWRIGHT. Illustrated. 

Leonardo da Vinci. By Dr. J. Paun 
RicutTeR, Illustrated. ; 

Michelangelo Buonarotti. By 
CuarLes CLEMENT. Illustrated. 

Raphael. By N. D’Anvers. Illustrated. 

Titian. By R. F. Heats, M.A. Illustrated. 

Tintoretto. By W. R. Oster. From 
Investigations at Venice, Illustrated, 

Correggio. By M. Compron Hearon. 
Illustrated, 2s 6d. 

SPANISH PAINTERS. 
Velasquez. ByE. Stowe, M.A. Illustrated. 
Murillo. By Euten E. Minor. A Memoir 

derived from Recent Works. Illustrated, 23 6d. 

GERMAN PAINTERS. 
Albrecht Durer. By R. F. Hearn, M.A. 

Illustrated. 

The Little Masters of Germany. 
By W. B. Scorr. Altdorfer, Hans Sebald Beham 
Bartel Beham, Aldegrever, Penez, Bink, an 
Brosamer. Illustrated. 

Hans Holbein. By JoszpnH Cunpatt. 
Illustrated, 

Overbeck: a Memoir. By J. Beavineton 
Atkinson. Comprising his Early Years in 
Litbeck, Studies at Vienna, and ttlement at 
Rome. Illustrated. 


FLEMISH and DUTCH PAINTERS. 
Rembrandt. By J. W. Motterrt, B.A. 
Illustrated. 
Rubens. By C. W. Kerr, M.A. Illustrated. 
Van Dyck and Hals. By P. R. Heap, 
B.A. Tilustrated. : 
The Figure Painters of Holland. 
By Lord Ronatp Gower, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


FRENCH PAINTERS. 
Watteau. By J. W. Moterr, B.A. 
Tilustrated. 2s 61. {Nearly ready. 
Vernet and Delaroche. By J. Ruurz 

Rees. Illustrated. 
Rousseau and Millet. By W. E. 
HENLEY. Illustrated. [In preparation. 
Meissonier: a Memoir. By J. W. 

Motxett, B.A. Illustrated, 2s 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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W. SATCHELL & CO.’8 RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 


BELCARO: Essays on Aisthetics. 


By VERNON LEE, 
Author of “‘ Studies in Italy,’’ &c. 


ConTENTS :—The Book and its Title—The Child in the Vaticum—Orphens and 
Eurydice—Faustus and Helena—Chapel«master Kreisler—Cherubino—In Umbria 
—Ruskinism—A Dialogue on Poetic Morality—Postscript. 


** Clever and expressive, subtle and brilliant, and evincing much grasp of mind 
and of the subject treated The product of a remarkably acute, critic1l mind ; 
it would bear to be read.a second time, and would be found to repay the trouble 

* Ruskinism’ is an eloquent tribute to Mr. Ruskin.’’—Atheneum. 

** Contains some charming essays Displays in a marked degree a vividness 
of fancy, a wealth of imagery and allusion, and a richness of language, but does 
not sink into mere rhapsody or affectation. His style is picturesque, yet robust ; 
rich, but not luscious.’’—Nates. and Queries. : 

“There is much in this thoroughly original and delightfnl book which reminds 
us of the essays of the eighteenth century. It is rare, indeed, to find so much 


thought conveyed in so easy a style; to find a writer who not only has so mnch > 


that is fresh to say, but has so‘fresh a way of saying it The way of conveying 
ideas is very fascinating, and has an effect of creating activity in the reader's 
mind which no other mode can equal. From first to last there is a. continuous 
and delightful stimulation of thought. The book will lead to conversation, 
dreaming, speculation of all kinds, of pleasant and healthy mental exercise ; and 
it is interspersed with such perfect little sketches of scenery and passages of so 
much eloquence, that it is a literary treat te read it.”—Academy,. 


INDISPENSABLE to the STUDENT of LOCAL and FAMILY HISTORY. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
By J. P. ANDERSON (of the Library, British Museum). 
Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 25s; large paper, 4to, 59s. 


**¢ The Book of British Sepegnatiy *is of a kind which rejoices the hearts of 
all persons who have to do with books; the kind where a writer condescends to 
take a subject which he knows thoroughly, which 13 definitively manageable, and 
which, if handled properly, cannot fail to be a useful contribution, if not to litera- 
ture, at any rate to the state of things which make literature possible...... Mr. 
Anderson estimates the number of his entries at something like 14,000.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Anderson has done a good work exceedingly well Down to the present 
time, there has been no easy method of learning what there is already in print 
about any place in Britain By far the best catalogue that has ever been pro- 
duced.’’—Atheneum. 

«<The work will be of value to the student all the worldover. It will enable 
him to discover the name of every important volume which has been published on 
the local history of the United Kingdom We can speak with confidence of its 
completeness and accuracy.”—Notes and Queries. 

- - ag sa age are adapted to be more practically serviceable to an exten- 
sive public than Mr. Anderson’s......The extreme value of such a compilation to 
the topographer and antiquary will be apparent at once Contains 
immense number of minor publications which the topographical inquirer is little 
likely to hear of without the aid of such a catalogue as Mr. Anderson's i 
diligence and accuracy are beyond all praise.’’—Illustrated London News. 

“A book of great importance to topographers and archeologists Beautifully 
priuted and got up.”’—Scotsman. : 


W. SATCHELL and CO., 19 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now ready, Popular Idition. 


The EPIC of KINGS: Stories retold from 


“ ” ° 4 

Aho fo i of Kenge. Wit Heaton de dvaarttorar 

W. Goss. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61. » by Epuusp 
ia dite sani areoih Sins mats ochneon i etncgaal 

ener, a hare nec fad at the vai of the wie Wor 

Art and Letters, i a 

™ Bang alee ae at with Mr. Tadema’s Original Etchings, may still be had. 


SUNSHINE and SHADOWS; or, Sketches 


of Thought, Philosophic and Religious. By W1LL1AM Benton C1 
New Edition, semlaot and enlarged. With an Appendix and Portrait, Orows 
8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


The TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and Private 


Ejaculations. By Mr. Gzorce Hersert. With Introductory Essay by J 
sage of Suortuovse, Author of “ John Inglesant.” Fourth Edition, crown 
vo, 53. 


‘The style of Mr. Shorthonse’s dainty little preface is, we should say, nearly 
perfect in its kind From the delicate bit of word-piinting with which it opens 
to = —— paragraph, there is one clear thought running through the whole,” 
—Spectator. 


The PRINCE of the HUNDRED SOUPS: 


a Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, with a Preface, by Vernon Ler, 
Author of “‘ Stadies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy,” &. With 4 Illus- 
trations in Bistre, by Sarah Birch. Square 8vo, leatherette-wsthetic, 53, 


‘*There is more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen ordinary panto. 
mimes.’’—Spectator. 

‘‘ The preface is even more interesting than ‘ The Prince of the Hundred Soups ;’ 
and that—:s we hope our readers will find out for themselvyes—is saying a good 
deal.’’—Academy. 

* Here is a really charming too, something with a distinct character to lift it 
out of the long ranks of its fellows We cordially commend this charming and 
unique little volume.””—Manchester Examiner. 


The ROMAN STUDENTS; or, on the Wings 


of the Morning: a Tale of the Renaissance. By the Author of ‘‘ The Spanish 
Brothers,’ &c. With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63, 
“The author has throughout kept as closely to history ‘as the exigencies of her 
story will permit, and has succeeded in giving a very vivid picture of the times.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct. 





‘The Portfolio still takes the lead among the periodicals of its class, andit shows a vigour and fresh- 
ness which give promise of a lengthy career.” —Glasgow Herald. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE 2s 6d. 


10 


The Namber for JANUARY contains :— 1 
A SOUVENIR of VELASQUEZ. By) The 


. EK, Mixuais, R.A. Bngraved by Lumb Stocks, RIL 


MADO ' 
The HOTEL DE CLUNY, PARIS. ghey ee: Pa 


Etched by H. Toussaint. DELLA QUERCIA. 


A GIRL’S HEAD. Fac-simile of a| The ISLAND and the BRIDGES, 
PARIS. Etched by LaLanne. 


“It is not often that even the Portfolio presents its readers with anything quite so fine as Mr. Lumb 
Stocks’ engraving a‘ter Mr. Millais’s ‘Souvenir of Velasquez.’...... The first number of the year is altogether 


Study in Chalk. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


a very good one.”’—Academy. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1883. 


A SERIES of PAPERS on PARIS by the Epiror, treating of the Characteristics of a 
With Etchings and Vignettes 
by Brunet Debaines, Lalanne, Lalauze, Lhermitte, Toussaint, Jacomb Hood, and others. 

With Illustrations. 


Great Modern City, and of its Growth from a City of the Middle Ages. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. By Professor Cotvin. 


PORTFOLI O. 
An Artistic Periodical. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


Containing each Month Three Plates (generally Etchings), and many smaller Illustrations. 


The Number for FEBRUARY contains :— 
FIRST-BORN. 
EY. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


A PEERESS OF 1882. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
Author of ‘A Professional Beauty,” “Guardian and 
over,’ &c. 
3 vols. 
Second Edition of 


FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘‘A Breken Blossom,” “‘ Phyllida,”’ &. 
3 vols. 


A NOBLE NAME. By the late Mrs. 
Buxton and W. W. Funn, Authors of “ Jennie of 
the Prince’s,” ““A Blind Man’s Holiday,” &c. 
3 vols. 

FRIENDS and LOVERS. By Annie 
THomas (Mrs. Psnper Ovpiip), Author of 
* Denis Donne,”’ “‘ Allerton Towers,” &c. 3 vols. 

Third Kdition of 

MOLLIE DARLING. 
By Lady Constance Howarp, Author of ‘‘ Sweet- 
heart and Wife,’’ &c. 3 vols, 

Second Edition of 
MY CONNAUGHT COUSINS. By 


Harriett Jar, Author of *‘Two Men and a 
Maid,” “The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 


Etched by T. 


HOGARTH and the PIRATES. By Mr. F. G. Srepuens. With Illustrations. 

SOME PICTURES in the NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. By Mr. W. CuamsBers 
Lerroy. With Illustrations. 

The AUTHORSHIP of OLD PICTURES. By Mr. W. Armstronc. With Illustrations. 

CLASSICAL and MEDIASVAL REMAINS at RAVENNA. By Miss Junia CARTWRIGHT. 
With Illustrations. 

The NEW LAW COURTS. By Mr. H. C. Boyes, 
of the late Mr. Street. 

The SCENERY of the RIVER CLYDE. Illustrated by Etchings, &c. 

The TRUE COMPOSITION of the GROUPS of PHIDIAS. By W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


With Illustrations from the Designs 





Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, with Two Impressions of each Plate, one 
being an Artist’s Proof. Subscription for the year, £10. 
The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1882.—Containing 36 Plates (mostly etchings), and many 
smaller Illustrations. Price 363, cloth, gilt edges ; or 42s in half-morocco. 
“This truly artistic periodical, while preserving its character for refinement, has, in the course of the 
last year, given more compass and fullness to its literary portion, aud more variety to its illustrations,’’— 
Guardian, 





London: SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street. 





With a Preface by Robert Buchanan. 
On DANGEROUS GROUND. By Miss 
Epitx Stewart Drewey. 8 vols. 


The TOWER GARDENS. By Lizzie 
ALLpRIpGr, Author of “ By Love and Law,” 
**The World She Awoke in,” &. 3 vols. 


SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. 
Erioart, Author of “ The Dean’s Wife,” “My 
Lady Clare,”’ &c. Crown 8¥0, cloth, 38 6d. 

[Just ready. 


TWO MEN anda MAID. By Harriett 
Jax, Author of ‘The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 
In Picture Boards, 2s; post free, 2s 4d. 


The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of ‘‘Some of Our Girls,” &c. In Picture 
Boards, 23 ; post free, 2s 41. 


Wc WHITE and co, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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ULTIMA THULE.* 


Ir was in the summer of the year before last, that Mr. Coles, with 
two friends, made the journeys across Iceland which are described 
in the book before us. Most visitors to this wonderful country 
are well pleased if they succeed in reaching Thingvellir and 
Geysir, for a journey across the island is a serious undertaking. 
Except in the districts within a short distance of the coast, 
this land of frost and fire is dreary and inhospitable to the last 
degree; and a glance at the map will show that the boundaries 
separating the eighteen Syslur, or counties, start from the coast, 
and in many instances, after running some distance inland, 
vanish, there being, it would seem, nothing in the unpeopled 
deserts of the interior worth dividing. These deserts consist 
“ of barren table-land, which attains in some places an elevation 
of 2,500 feet above sea-level.” 

The party left Reykjavik early in August, with three guides 
and twenty-two horses, two for each rider, and the rest for 
baggage, for only the roughest horse-tracks are to be found in 
the country, and tents and provisions have to be carried on pack- 
horses. Geysir, a name which applies only to the chief, and not to 
the whole system of hot-springs, was visited, and a careful survey 
ofthe series was made. Judging, says Mr. Coles, from the reports 
of travellers at the commencement of this century, these springs 
do not appear to have the same intensity as then, whilst their 
number and positions seem to have changed a good deal. Iceland 
isaland of changes, resulting from the constant volcanic action 
which has been going on from a remote antiquity to the present 
day, discharges of lava altering the courses of streams, over- 
flowing fertile valleys, and covering whole districts with waste 
and desolation. The island is three-fourths the size of England, 
but of its 38,000 square miles, 33,000 consist of volcanic 
desert, with numerous ice-mountains, called “ jékulls ;” and the 
largest of these, ‘‘ Vatna Jékull,” has, Mr. Coles tells us, an area 
equal to that of the county of Cornwall. The Census of 1881 
gave the number of the inhabitants as only 73,000, showing an in- 
crease of about 3,300 in the preceding ten years. And yet Iceland, 
desolate and sparsely peopled as it is, and always has been— 
the number of its people never, probably, exceeding 100,000— 
offers features of no less interest in its history than in its 
geology. Its scenery is grand, and in places terrific, and whilst 
the geologist may ponder over the effects of past stupendous 
upheavals, an exhibition of Nature’s most powerful machinery in 
motion may be found close at hand, yielding in its investigation 
plenty of excitement and no small degree of danger. In this island, 
far from the political convulsions which tore Europe asunder for 
hundreds of years, undisturbed by their turmoil, and hold- 
ing no spoils to tempt an invader, the descendants of the 
Norwegian nobles who first settled on its shores gave themselves 
with wondrous energy to the pursuit of learning, produced a 
native literature which is among the oldest in Europe, and have 
left a domestic history more complete than that of any other 
European nation, whilst their country became during the dark ages 
the seat of learning and of religion. Abroad, their doings were 
still more wonderful. In the tenth century they discovered and 
colonised Greenland, along whose western coast, even as far north 
as Disco, their settlements flourished until 1409, when they sud- 
denly and strangely perished, and their very sites were forgotten. 
Within the last 150 years, however, ruins of their churches, with 

urns, implements, and Runic stones, have been found. That the 
Icelandic mariners discovered America early in the eleventh 
century is also certain, and although it is difficult to say at what 
exact points of the coast they landed, Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia were known to them. ‘There is little doubt, too, that 
these Northmen knew of Massachusetts, under the name of 
Vinland, or Wineland, where they found, as the first English 
settlers found also centuries later, vines growing wild on the 
hills, and Indian corn on the lowlands. Traditions of these lost 
colonies remained after they had vanished, and in 1477, Columbus 
arrived at Reykjavik, in a Bristol ship, anxious probably to 
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gather all information obtainable about the lands beyond the 
western seas. 

But to return to Mr. Coles. Hekla was visited, and we are 
told that its ascent involves no climbing, but owing to the 
loose sand which must be crossed before reaching the snow- 
line, it is a matter of very hard walking ; and the guide, Jonson, 
who is famous for his fast walking, goes too fast for many 
persons, and will not be induced to slacken his pace. So only 
one of the party, Mr. Morgan, got to the top of this volcano, 
The two chief dangers met with by travellers in Iceland are the 
fording of the numerous small, but treacherous, rivers which 
flow from the ice-mountains, and the perilous bogs and quick- 
sands which everywhere beset the routes. Every now and 
then, one of the horses would step into some trap of this sort, 
and come down as if shot; or stick fast in mud, and release itself 
with great difficulty. Asa rule, practice makes the Icelandic 
horses, like those of Norway, very sure-footed ; and these wary 
little beasts, if left to themselves, will avoid dangerous spots, 
whilst they will gallop at speed over ground that it would 
baffle the efforts of an English horse to walk over. “ Use doth 
breed a habit in a man,”—and ina horse also. There are only two 
guides who will lead a party across the Sprengisandr desert, by 
which route it was desired to reach the northern coast. Mr. 
Coles gives an excellent account of the scenery and incidents 
met with on this journey over the wastes of the interior, 
during which many observations were made, and angles taken. 
The actual passage of the desert itself occupied ten hours, and 
Mr. Coles, with plenty of experience, says that the Sprengisandr 
is “one of the most barren and forbidding places in the 
whole world.” Mr. Morgan ascended Askja, a volcano 
that in 1875 destroyed six farms, and covered a wide district 
with showers of ashes and pumice, whilst the smoke from the 
mountain was seen one hundred miles away. In his risky 
climb to these still active craters, he was guided by Jén 
of Vidrkcer, a man who, during the last great eruption, first 
organised a party to visit the then unknown region of Askja, 
and it was owing in large measure to his representations that a 
scientific expedition was sent by the Danish Government to 
explore the volcano and report on its action. Although Hekla 
is the only volcano in Iceland whose name is known to the gener- 
ality of people, it is by no means the only one; nor, although 
it rears its snowy head higher than its rivals, is it, in these 
days, the most important. There are no fewer than thirty 
volcanoes in the island, and of these, five have been active 
during the present century. Hekla was in violent action in 
1766, and did enormous damage; but by far the most terrible 
catastrophe on record was caused by the eruption of a far-distant 
mountain, Skapta Jékull, in 1783, whereby thousands of cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and probably some thousands of human 
beings, were destroyed. 

It is not only from terror by fire that Iceland suffers. If 
northerly winds prevail for a long period, unwelcome visitors 
“ from Greenland’s icy mountains,” in the shape of huge masses 
of ice, arrive on the northern coasts, and cause intense cold 
and fogs; and the harvest of hay, at all times miserably scanty 
and precarious, fails, famine ensues, and cattle, sheep, and 
horses perish. At the present time, Iceland is threatened 
with a calamity of this kind. During the winter of 1880-81, 
we are told that the cold was intense, the thermometer stand- 
ing for some time at 25° below zero, (Fahr.) At Akreyri, 
the chief port on the northern coast, Polar bears became quite 
common. They were quite harmless when on land, making off 
when any one went near, and at the approach of spring they 
swam away. It is worthy of note that Akreyri means “corn 
land,” but at the present time not one acre of corn is grown 
in Iceland ; hence, it is inferred that formerly the climate was 
more genial than at present. But in spite of all hardship and 
privation, the Icelanders have a deep love for their country, and 
are, judging from Mr. Coles’s account of them, hospitable, 
kindly, and honest, whilst they keep up their old love for 
learning to a remarkable degree. Our author says :— 

“ Arriving at a farm, we stopped to change horses, and get our 
mid-day meal of skyr, coffee, and black-bread. In the room where 
we were sitting, I noticed a book-shelf, and being curious to know 
the kind of literature which found favour with the small farmer of 
this country, I took a book down, when, to my astonishment, I found 
it to be a Danish edition of Lockyer’s Solar Physics. Our host, an 
elderly man, who had just come in from his work, was good enough 
to show me some other books in his small collection, amongst which 
were some of the works of Darwin and Lardner ; he had also a Virgil. 


They had evidently been well used, and so far as I could understand 
him, he seemed to be well acquainted with their contents. I was 
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afterwards informed: that it.is:by:no;:means uncommon in Iceland to 
come across men of this class who are extremely well-read scholars.” 

Mr. Coles pretends to be no extraordinary mountaineer him- 
self, but he met an American gentleman,.whose account of his 
feat in climbing ‘Herdubreid, a mountain ‘hitherto deemed inac- 
eessible, and published later on in the New York Tribune and 
in the Weekly Detroit Free Press, was as follows :— 

“The only way to ascend for 1,500 feet was to fly a large kite 

with an anchor attached, and a rope fastened to the anchor. After 
securing the anchor to the rocks above my head, I could pull myself 
up by means of the rope. By repeating this operation many times, 
I made the ascent in thirty-eight hours.” 
And this “when it was blowing and snowing so that he 
could not see fifty feet from him.” The readiness of resource 
shown by this gentleman reminds us of another story, of 
an American who was boasting that in his country they 
had the biggest of everything,—biggest rivers, lakes, fires, 
railway accidents, &c. His listener, an Englishman, assented 
to all this; but added that there was one thing—perhaps only 
one—that the States did not possessatiall,—a volcano. Silenced 
but for a moment, the other replied with cheerfulness, “ Well, 
that’s so; but. I guess we have a Niagara that would put one out 
in a minute!” 

In an appendix to his narrative, which is clear and unaffected 
throughout, Mr. Coles gives much useful advice to intending 
travellers in Iceland; and the whole book is full of hints and 
information, all the more valuable since Mr. C. Warnford Lock’s 
work, The Home of the Eddas, is out of print. A translation of 
three sagas—and without something of the sort, a book on Ice- 
land would hardly be considered complete—is given; whilst a 
very full index and an excellent map bring the volume, by no 
means a lengthy one, to a close. 





GIACOMO LEOPARDI* 

“Tr volume before us contains translations of the chief prose 
works of one of the most remarkable of modern Italian writers, 
and is, therefore, of considerable value and interest. As to its 
own qualities, they are not unlike those of a photograph which 
gives us correctly enough the outlines of some beloved face, but 
gives them to us so harsh and cold, that we would not have it 
seen by those who do not know the original. And yet Mr. 
Edwards is evidently an ardent admirer of his subject,—a far 
more ardent and uncompromising admirer than we can profess 
to be. ‘The name of Giacomo Leopardi,” he says, “ is not yet 
a household word in the mouths of Englishmen ;” but he de- 
sires that it should be so, and to that end has “ Englished ” 
(according to the old phrase) the finest of the Italian’s writings. 
We do not greatly share the desire, nor at all the hope, which 
has inspired his labours. For even if the extreme beauty of 
style which charms us in the original could ever survive the 
process of translation, if the delicate fancy could preserve its 
wings unclipped, the pure thought be unweakened, still, we 
would no more choose to feed the minds of our countrymen and 
women with the despairing utterances of the pessimist poet, 
than we would their bodies with hasheesh. Such melancholy as 
his, clothed in such eloquent words, may be the luxury of the 
idle; it is poison to those who have work to do in the world. It 
shuts out hope, the very spring of energy; it makes the cheerful, 
steady pursuit of duty a thing utterly beyond human powers. 
For we can none of us stand alone. Hither in human or divine 
love, we must find the mainspring of all life worth living. There 
must be something outside of ourselves, which we regard not 
with despair, but with hope. 


Giacomo Leopardi was born at Recanati, near Ancona, in 
1798. His family was noble, but not rich, and he was one of 
several children. The precocious boy, at eight years old, “set 
himself the task of reading in chronological order the Greek 
authors in his father’s library,” and at barely twenty writes, 
“T have for a long time firmly believed that I must die within 
two or three years, because I have so ruined myself by seven 
years of immoderate and excessive study.” He was by this 
time known to many of the foremost men in Italy as a scholar 
and a writer, and was impatiently longing to escape from home 
into the great world. In 1822, after a series of disputes with 
his father, he went to Rome, only to find disappointment and 
weariness. Though he had despised his townsmen while he 
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remained at Recanati, he now declared the stupidest of them 
wiser than the wisest Roman. Yet among those .who wvere 
kind and admiring friends of the young poet were such men 
as Niebuhr and De Bunsen, and, as not uncongenial work 
he obtained an engagement to catalogue the Greck MSS. 
in the Barbarini Library. Less than a year of life in Rome 
sufficed for him; he returned home, and henceforth seems 
to have had but one pervading thought,—the infelicita— 
the boundless, hopeless misery of human life. In 1833 he 
became the guest of a friend, Antonio Ranieri, in whose house, 
tended with constant affection, he remained until his death, in 
June, 1837. In his last days he was afraid lest posterity should 
attribute the gloom of his philosophy to the state of his health, 
and tried to defend himself from such an accusation. But a 
self-deception of this kind is the commonest thing possible, and 
his defence does not seem to us to be of much account. Rather, 
indeed, we are disposed to say, ‘‘ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse.” 


We fancy that Leopardi has given his view of himself ip 
the dialogue between Nature and a Soul. Perhaps he did not 
intend to do so, but as he was unquestionably alive to his 
genius, he most probably found the original of the portrait in 
his own consciousness. We have, therefore, translated the 
passage :— 


“Soul.—Tell me, are excellence and extraordinary unhappiness 
the same thing? or if they are two things, cannot you separate the 
one from the other ? 


* Nature.—In the souls of men, it may be said that these two 
things are almost the same, because excellence in souls implies 
greater comprebension of their life, and this in itself implies also 
keener feeling of their own unhappiness, or, as I might say, greater 
unhappiness. .... . In the same manner, the fuller life of souls in. 
cludes greater strength of self-love. ..... which means greater 
desire for happiness, and consequently more discontent and weariness 
in the deprivation of it, and more pain in the adverse circumstances 
that hinder it. .... . Moreover, the refinement of your own in- 
tellect, and the liveliness of your imagination, will in a great measure 
deprive you of self-mastery...... Men such as you, constantly 
wrapped up in themselves, dominated, as it were, by the greatness of 
their own powers, and helpless against themselves, lie most of their 
time under a burden of irresolution, both as regards their thoughts 
and their actions; and this is one of the heaviest miseries of human 
life. Add to this that, while by the excellency of your talents you 
will easily and quickly surpass others of your race in profound know- 
ledge, and in the most abstruse studies, it will, nevertheless, be ex- 
tremely difficult or even impossible for you to learn or practise a 
thousand things, trifling in themselves, but most necessary in inter- 
course with other men. All the souls of men, as I have told you, are 
given up as a prey to unhappiness, without fault of mine.” 


What wonder is it, if the soul, threatened with such a fate as 
this, cries out, “ Place me, then, in the lowest of creatures, or 
give me, I implore you, death, rather than immortality !” 

But though we should be sorry to see Leopardi’s pessimism 
exercising its baneful influence over the young and imaginative 
natures which would be most likely to be fascinated by it, we 
are not blind to the truth and greatness of his genius. It is 
difficult to imagine a more exquisite piece of writing than the 
Cantico del Gallo Silvestro, more delicate humour than that of 
Copernico, or more beauty of thought than shines through the 
Dialogues in general. We should like to give many extracts, if 
space permitted ; but we must limit ourselves to two, one verse, 
one prose. The first is taken from the Dialogo di Federigo 
Ruysch e delle sue Mummie, and is the conclusion of the song 
with which at midnight Ruysch is awakened by the dead in his 
studio :— 

Mr. Epwarps’s TRANSLATION. 

‘What is that life we lived on 

earth ? 

A mystery now it seems to be 

Profound as is the thought of 
death 

To wearers of mortality. 

And as from death the living 
flee, 

So from the vital flame flee we. 

Our portion now is peaceful 


“Cre Fumo? 
* Che fu quel punto acerbo 

Che di vita ebbe nome ? 

Cosa arcana e stupenda 

Oggi é la vita al pensier nostro, 
e tale 

Qual dei vivi al pensiero 

L’ignota morte appar. 
da morte 

Vivendo rifuggia, cosi refugge 

Dalla fiamma vitale 


Come 


Nostra ignuda natura ; rest, 
Lieta no, ma sicura,. Joyless, painless. We are not 
Perd ch’ esser beato, blest 


With happiness, that is forbid, 


Nega ai mortali, e nega ai morti, # 
Both to the living and the dead. 


il fato.” 
Our second extract is from the Dialogo di Torquato Tasso e 
del suo Genio Familiave. The imprisoned poet, talking to 
the familiar spirit which visits him in his cell, tells how at 
each recollection of his Leonora a flash of joy darts through his 
whole being :— 
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“Thus, while thinking of her, 
there revive in my mind certain 
sctures and certain emotions, 
such that for a little time I 
seem to. be again the same 
Torquato I was before I had 
made trial of sorrows and of men, 
and whom now I so often weep 
as dead......I1 marvel in 
myself how the thonght of a 
woman can have force enough to 
renew, 80 to speak, my very soul, 
and to make me forget so many 
calamities. And if it were not 
that I have no longer hope of 
seeing her again, I should think 
that I had not yet lost the power 

ing happy- 

of Witch TP the two things do 
you fancy would be sweetest, to 
see the woman you love, or to 
think of her ? 


“My mind, too, becomes in- 
flamed with certain imaginings 
and longings, that seem for the 
time to transform me. I cannot 
think that I am the Torquato 
who has experienced so much 
misfortune, and I often mourn for 
myself as though{I were dead. 
ee ae tee In short, I marvel how 
the thought of a woman should 
have sufficient power to rejuvenate 
the mind, and make it forget so 
many troubles. Had I not lost 
all hope of seeing Leonora again, 
I could almost believe I might 
still succeed in being happy. 

“Which do you consider the 
more delightful, to see the dear 
woman, or to think of her ? 

“T do not know. It is true 
that when near me, she seemed 
only a woman; at a distance, 


“I do not know. It is true however, she was like a goddess.” 


that when she was present she : 
seemed to me a woman; absent, she seemed, and still seems, a 


goddess.” 

The translation in the right-hand column is by Mr. Edwards. 
The one on the left we have ventured to supply as being more 
literal. 





A GOLDEN BAR.* 

Tis is a work in some respects like, and in others unlike, 
many of those at present popular. Like them, it aims at im- 
parting interest less by a complex plot than by good descrip- 
tions, skilful delineations of character, and scenes that illus- 
trate modern life both in its familiar and its picturesque details. 
Whether this be a wise aim or not, is matter now much in dis- 
pute. Those who ohject to it, point to the carefully constructed 
plots of Fielding’s novels, and of “ the wonderful works” of Sir 
Walter Scott, as Leigh Hunt calls them. Those who prefer 
the style now most in use would probably cite The Vicar of 
Wakefield, the separate scenes in which, especially scenes of 
humour, can never be forgotten, while a considerable part of 
the story is remembered by few. The Angel in the House, begins 
by the exclamation, ‘‘ We'll have no incidents!” and but few 
occur in that poem ; but the vivid pictures of modern life, which 
succeed each other so rapidly, prevent us from regretting their 
absence. In this work the interest derived from incident is con- 
fined to narrow limits, but within these limits the story is worked 
out with much art and a happy discrimination. 

Old Squire Haseltine is a county magnate, with a grand 
park and house, which bear the name of their lord. As death 
draws near, he meets for the first time pecuniary embarrassments. 
He cannot leave his property to his eldest son, who has died; 
nor to his younger son, with whom he has quarrelled; and he 
cannot take it with him. The widow of his eldest son has long 
lived with him in the great house, and also one who made it look 
to the last as bright as when he dwelt there in youth, viz., Iris 
Durant, the daughter of that son’s wife by a former mar- 
riage; for by the second marriage there have been no children. 
He makes a will, leaving his property to Iris. The girl, who 
is as just as she is proud and beautiful, will not consent to this 
arrangement, and at her entreaty the old man bequeaths his wealth 
to the son of his younger son. The squire and his son both die 
soon after, and the grandson becomes the lord of Haseltine. Iris 
makes up her mind to hate him, since her grandfather, whose 
memory she idolizes, hated his father. Her mother, however, Mrs- 
Haseltine, a still handsome and somewhat designing woman of 
forty, has other plans. She does not wish to be turned out of the 
manor-house, and resolves that Iris shall marry the “ In- 
trader.” Iris resents the plot. She had been brought up in 
splendour, and she has become comparatively a pauper. But 
she has never valued wealth, nor feared poverty, and she does 
not want to be married. 

Haseltine arrives at his home; he invites his aunt to remain 
at it for some time; admires her daughter for her witching 
ways and lively wit, and hears her one day tell her mother 
that she detests him. He had been previously half dis- 
posed to seek her, and now, of course, resolves to win her. 
He is unlike the young triflers Iris has often repelled,— 
reserved, dignified, and somewhat sad, for he has had troubles. 
By degrees she grows to love him; but she is very angry 
with herself for loving the enemy, very angry with him 
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for making her do so, and fully resolved that he shall never 
know of her affection. The girlis proud; but love is humble. It 
does not occur to her that Haseltine can have found in her 
anything worthy of his love; and she will never allow him to 
marry her merely that she may not be turned out of house and 
home. The more the pair grow attached, the more they 
manage to wage war against the happiness each of the 
other, much assisted by the mother of Iris whose ingenuity is 
always frustrating her own ambitious schemes, and also by two 
fashionable sisters of Haseltine, who wish to reign as mistresses of 
his house. He pursues her still; but Iris is worthy of her name, 
and the rainbow moves ever before him, but to mock him. 

The charm of this book is much enhanced by its lightness of 
touch in those descriptive passages so often spoilt by being 
laboured. Here is an average specimen of such :— 

“ Losing patience one evening, Haseltine exclaims, ‘No; if we are 

to be friends, let us begin at once.’—‘ What is the first step?’ she 
asked, half in jest, half in earnest. So speaking, she leant a little 
way from him, shaking the bench upon which they sat, and a deuizia 
in full flower behind it; a cloud of sweet-scented snowy petals fell 
in 1 shower upon her dusky hair, and flecked her black dress with 
white. Twilight was gathering round them; the red azaleas looked 
like tongues of flame amongst the leaves; only one stream of light 
from the door which opened into the house lay along the pavement, 
and trembled in the lilies of the valley,—and at their feet. ‘What 
is the first-step ?’? repeated Haseltine. ..... He broke off, as steps 
and voices approached them, the lady-like steps and the well- 
modalated voices of the Miss Haseltines. 
A sudden gleam of delight on the countenance of Iris when 
Haseltine unexpectedly returns after an absence makes him 
almost sure that his affection is not un‘eciprocated. That after- 
noon he goes forth to meet her :— 

“Tt was a day when wealthy summer had spread out all her trea- 

sures of earth and sky with careless lavishness. As he reached the 
last gate leading on to the high-road Haseltine paused, looking 
down from the sapphire heavens above him to the little blue flower 
at his feet. There was a faint line of light upon the western 
horizon, where, a few hours later, the sun would set in regal splen- 
dour; the birds still twittered, but faintly, and under the woods 
already the flowers, with drooping heads, were shutting up their 
leaves.” 
Iris approaches without seeing him, but accompanied by one 
in whom Haseltine, from the words that reach his ears, strongly 
suspects a successful rival. He again takes refuge in reserve. 
The mother of Iris, by way of mending matters, lets him 
know that but for Iris he would have been disinherited. Her 
daughter deeply resents the betrayal of this secret, and with 
increasing coldness repulses his advances, which she attributes 
to gratitude, not love. She persuades her mother to take her 
away from the old house. “ So you will put your woman’s pride 
and self-will before all else... ... And yet I believe that you 
liked me.” “T cannot,” she faltered. “ Are you quite sure,” 
he said, in a changed voice. “ Quite sure,” she answered. They 
separate. 

An amusing contrast to this perplexed love-making is sup- 
plied by the prosperous courtship of Sir Louis Stretton. He 
falls in love with an amusing little girl not half his age. She 
is not deep-hearted, but neither is she like Iris, the victim of 
high-flown scruples. She likes him all the better because he 
has broad acres to offer her. A week before the marriage they 
converse on the bright prospects before them :— 


Ce oe 


“¢ After I am married,’ continued his fiancée, ‘I shall, of course, 
have my own way in everything !’—‘ Well! I don’tknow about that,’ 
said Sir Louis, dubiously.—‘ But I must know. It must besettled before- 
hand. I am sure it is quite as important as the settlements. If you 
are not free to make yourself happy——’—“‘ But it is I who am to make 
you happy. Will not that be much better?’ asked Sir Louis. But 
Letty was looking out of the window.—‘I don’t think you would 
know how,’ she said candidly. ‘I am sure you would try; but how 
should a man know what a girl wants? I might as well try to 
choose your cigars or your after-dinner claret.’ A quarrel breaks 
out; Letty pronounces herself insulted, and laments that she has not 
a brother old enough to challenge her future husband. Sir Lonis’s 
boy-brother, Raymond, comes in, ‘How wretched you both look! 
How glad I am that I am not going to be married.’ ” 


This light-hearted youth of seventeen is one of the best-con- 
ceived charactersin the book; he is fullof wit, while he fancies him- 
self nearly a fool, and so friendly, that every one loves him. On 
one occasion, he amusingly consoles a little boy accused of 
cowardice, by assuring him that he himself, though now bold as 
a lion, was such a coward when first sent to school that once, 
when on the point of being flogged, he fumbled in his pocket 
for his last shilling, and offered it to his angry master on con- 
dition of being spared. The contrast between the brightness 





of this sketch and the tragedy which follows so suddenly, is at 
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once original and suggestive. If the main story tells us of | boy, Claude. Claude is but five years old, and has recentl 
the woes unreal, yet slowly healed, which we bring upon our- | resided in the abandoned manor house. The child catches nd 
selves, this touching episode reminds us of the magic might | infectious fever, and is at once deserted by Haseltine’s fashion. 
by which the deeper sorrows sent to us are consoled. Raymond | able sisters. Iris leaves her cottage hard by, nurses the 
has received an injury while out hunting. In his sickness his | child till he is out of danger, and is found by Haseltine 
spirits never flag. It is still of others that heis always thinking. | who has been summoned, one morning just before sunrise, 
He gets the7children from the lodge into his bedroom, amuses | asleep on a sofa, not far from the little patient, whoen 
them, and replies to anxious inquiries with a jest, which a|his father had expected to find dead. Suddenly they come 
devout friend fears may be a sign of irreverence. “ She had found ; to understand each other,—but whether through an increase 
herself awed by Raymond’s bright, dark eyes, so that she left | of wisdom,—each of them having learned that pride is not a thing 
the room as she found it, littered with all those incongruous | to be proud of, and that true love is not a thing to be spurned,— 
tokens of his past pursuits; a shrill, gay bullfinch and a play- | or through some skilful device of the lawyers allowing each to be 
ful kitten for his companions.” The change he alone had not | happy, in spite of the newly-discovered codicil, and without either 
feared comes :— of them condescending to humiliation, we shall not record. The 
“ With the suddenness of a tropical night, the great darknes was | readers of this book, and it will probably have many, will prefer to 
to close in upon his sunshiny life and quench it forever. No, no;, make the discovery for themselves. The tale is wholly free from 
what was he saying? He knew that his brother shonld dwell for ever | ¢}4 pretentious bad-taste now socommon. It is written with sin 
in the light, but it was ‘a light which no man might approach unto.’ ee ‘ 3 ‘4 
Mes ke It seemed almost more strange than sad, that he should be gular felicity of style and uniform purity and refinement; it 
abounds in lively dialogue and vivid description; and while it 


called all at once from his violin and his tennis-playing, from the 
companionship of Jacko and his dogs, to take his place amid angelic | js free from all that is “sensational,” it does not lack scenes of 








choirs, amongst the heavenly host.” passion, in the higher sense of that often misused word. 
Mr. Crane, the good clergyman, thinks,— 

“Tt was very hard upon the young fellow, just at the outset of his ss * 
career. ..... but it was, no doubt, the young man’s duty to resign NATURE AND THOUGHT.* 


himself, and meet his fate bravely. He spoke to Raymond after he | Ty old problem which has from the days of Pyrrho exercised 
had read and prayed with him, somewhat to this effect. Raymond the ingenuity of philosophers, the attempt to justify theo- 


only turned those great, lustrous eyes of his upon him, and smiled. 5 ; 2 4 ‘ 
He thought it strange that God’s minister should pity him who was retically the beliefs which mone'can practically shake off in the 
about to be admitted, all unworthy as be was, to the heavenly Jeru- | avouchments of our faculties, and in an objective external world, 


salem, and all those good things which the heart of man cannot | hag here been restated and discussed by Mr. Mivart, well known 


conceive.” ; as a writer on anatomy and physiology. His work is intended, 
Then comes the end. The boy and his elder brother have all | he tells us, as an introduction to a “ natural philosophy,”—that 
their lives been devoted to each other :— is, as he explains, to a system which, “ as justifying the spon- 


“* Let it be,—when only we two are alone together,’ Raymond had | taneous natural dictates of man’s uncultured reason by philo- 
said, with halting, labouring breath, turning his sweet, gleaming eyes sophical analysis, and as seeking to make plain the concord of 


for the last time upon his brother. Then Sir Louis had shut the door : 
upon them all, and taken Raymond’s head upon his breast, and so, the world of Nature with the world of Thought, may perhaps 
till the night passed slowly into day, they waited, they two together.” | be allowed (if it succeeds in its task) to have made good its 


To Raymond belonged, without his knowing it, the blessing claim to the honourable title of a Natural Philosophy.” We 
promised to the peace-makers. Between Sir Louis and his hold the book to be a serviceable one, as containing a pointed and 
light-hearted young wife frivolous contention had early intelligent 7+ésumé of much that has been said by the best writers, 
begun to supervene upon frivolous gaiety. The death which | both sides, about questions of the deepest and most practical 
brought to each a sense of the realities of life, brought interest ; and as offering, here and there, an original thought 


peace to the troubled household. Raymond’s life had been | suggestion of some value. It can hardly be considered, how- 
innocent, and his faith had never been shaken or clouded. This ; €V¢" 48 2 whole, an original contribution to the literature of the 
was the simple solution of what to those who wondered at his | Subject. There artediaped doubt, incidentally » acute and telling re- 
calmness seemed strange. But this solution is suggested only. marks, but the evident absence in the writer of any power of 
It is one of the merits of the book that there is no preaching | Sustained philosophical thinking, and the consequent incom- 
in it, while the spirit is ever sound and salutary; and doubtless pleteness of his treatment of most of the many questions which 
such spiritual suggestions as must ever come from a good work he passes in review, are fatal to any high pretensions in that 


of imagination, are most acceptable when they make their way direction. When we say incompleteness, we do not mean simply 
to us, like the visits of the Gods, “in leni aura,” not in dusty | incompleteness of development. This is, of course, to be ex- 
pected in a work of the dimensions of Nature and Thought, 


gusts of teaching, obtrusive and unseasonable. : 
With time the difficulties of the lovers but increase. The | Which, as only professing to be an “ introduction,” would dis- 
proud beauty cannot be got to believe that Haseltine loves her, | #*™ criticism on that score. What we rather mean 18 the 
and will not be married out of compassion. At last the worldly evident absence of that power to sce all round a subject, to note 
mother raises a second obstacle, no less fatal than the first, to | @t once the consequences of each view, and its bearing on the 
her own designs. The old squire had drawn up another legal rest of his system, which is essential to the work of a true 
document later than his will, which, though it does not leave philosopher, though it is not nocesemey that he should draw 
Iris his landed estate, provides that the rest of his property, these things out explicitly and in detail, in all that he writes. 
far the larger part of it, is to be hers in case she does not | Cardinal Newman, for instance, in his essay on “ Assent, 
marry. Iris spurns the gift, and burns the legal paper which although some might say that he did not quite exhaust an 
conveys it; but her mother has a second copy of it, and shows it almost inexhaustible question, nevertheless makes it plain to 
to her lover. The tables are turned. It is now his turn to be | bis readers that he has thought his subject through and through. 
proud. He will not woo further a lady who, besides having No objection can arise in their mind which is not anticipated 
refused a Haseltine twice, has the additional guilt of being an | by him; and even where his limits prevent him from fully 
heiress. He cannot, with this change in his fortunes, continue developing the reply of which he indicates the direction, it is so 
to keep up his family mansion, and he resolves to leave it for ever. clear that all considerations which arise in the minds of his 
Iris, who had scorned humiliation, has to humiliate herself. He students as difficulties have been already felt by himself, that 
is to depart the next morning. She has ceased to doubt his their trust in him as a teacher is strengthened by the very force 
motives, and believes in his love. She casts her pride away, of his statement of prima facie objections. In reading Professor 
visits him in the grey dawn, tells him that she will never Mivart’s work, we felt the very opposite of this. No doubt, 
avail herself of his grandfather’s gift, and in an agony of grief incidental objections are stated by him with great force—objec- 
and penitence reveals the long-hidden secret of her love. But| tions raised by recognised writers on the subject—but his 
it is now too late. The proud man, disinherited, will not thought is wanting in maturity ; it has not been long enough 
believe in her affection, and will not profit by her generosity. | “in bottle,” and he consequently fails often to see the bearing 
He answers, “ You would give me back Haseltine even | #24 consequences of his own views, beyond those which are 
at the cost of giving me yourself,” and departs. The peace- | most superficial and immediately evident 5 and makes . 
maker on this occasion is not a dead youth, but a dying attempt to harmonise principles which appear to conflict. 
child. During a part of his wandering life, of which little notable instance of this is his hasty conclusion that, because 4 


: 7 : : : 
is told us, Haseltine had been married to one little worthy of! , Nature and Thought ; an Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. By St. George 
him, who died a year after their marriage, leaving him a little | Mivart. London: Kegan Paul, Trenc}, an1 Co. 1982. 
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“First Cause” must certainly have made happiness 


depend, in the long-run, upon goodness, we may, therefore, 
accept Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the evolution of the moral 
sentiment by “ past pressures of utility.” His language on this 
int seems to us quite express; but we place it before our 
readers, that they may judge whether or no we have represented 
him fairly :— 
«“Wemay....-.- fully accept Herbert Spencer’s views as to 


ns by which materially moral habits and feelings have been 


eal 
a and have thus prepared the way for the existence of formal 
morality. His error is to mistake the mere instrument of evolution 


for the cause, as a cockroach might regard only the broom, and be 
blind to the mistress of the house, who had ordered the housemaid to 
sweep it away. Thoroughly analysed, Herbert Spencer’s view is 
eminently satisfactory, for tworeasons. One is (1), his teaching that 
conduct shonld be conformed to an end; the other is (2), that we 
are to act with confidence upon moral sentiments which have become 
innate in us, trusting to the good effects of evolution. But such 
teaching implies the existence of a deep purpose in nature, and this 
ose must harmonise with that inextinguishable desire for beati- 
tude which is also innate in man. A good First Cause must, then, have 
iven to man, as the end of his being, a perfect beatitude coincident- 
ally with a perfect moral development.” 


Now, we do not forget to bear in mind the distinction which 
Mr. Mivart draws between what is “ materially ” moral, and 
what “formally.” But this does not really affect the case. The 
only difference between the two-—using the terms in the 
scholastic sense—is that what is materially moral implies only 
objective morality, without regard to the motive of the agent. 
Thus, Mr. Mivart r2ally accepts Spencer’s view as to our percep- 
tion of what is or is not objectively right. Now, no doubt, accord- 
ing to God's Providence, what is objectively right coincides, in 
the long-run, with what is for our greatest happiness; and, if 
Herbert Spencer’s view amounted to no more than this—that 
in the course of evolution an instinct has been formed, by 
the past experiences of the race, which now tells at once 
what is and what is not for our ultimate happiness,—it might 
possibly be defended, as consistent with the Christian view of 
morality. But Mr. Mivart seems to forget that Herbert Spencer’s 
view, “thoroughly analysed,” as he puts it, involves very much 
more than that, and something very distinct from it. In the 
first place, that series of experiences which has, according to 
Spencer, generated the moral instinct, is, of course, exclusively 
confined to experiences in this world,—and it is certainly very 
far from true that good actions invariably, or even generally, 
bring the greatest happiness in this life; so that no permanent 
association between goodness and ultimate happiness can have 
been bred or transmitted ou such a principle. But secondly, 
and more importantly, the whole of Mr. Spencer’s ethics rests 
on a purely biological basis of evolution. By natural selection, 
those survive who have the keenest sense, and habits founded 
on this sense, of what tends to the ultimate furtherance of life. 
This sense, and the resulting tendency, is transmitted to their 
posterity, and forms what we call the moral instinct. We have 
no space here to examine this theory, or even to state it as a 
whole; but what we would draw attention to is that it changes 
the objective morality of actions. We have frequently pointed 
out that our moral perceptions aver many an act to be right 
which does nof tend to the increase or preservation of life, and 
vice versd. In many cases in which the effects of an action on 
the lives of the individual or of the race are clearly visible—and 
such cases must be the crucial ones—our spontaneous moral 
approbation is far greater for that which fulfils Mr. Spencer's 
conditions imperfectly, than for that which completely satisfies 
them. His highest instance of right conduct is a mother 
suckling her child, because “there is at once to the mother 
gratification, and to the child satisfaction of appetite, a satis- 
faction which accompanies furtherance of life, growth, and 
increasing enjoyment.” Now, does this act arouse our moral 
approbation in any degree approaching to the admiration 
which we feel for one who could save the lives of 
himself and his family by betraying the friend who has 
trusted him, and yet refuses to do so? No doubt, there 
are virtues which tell in favour of the life of the race, 
such as prudence, fortitude, temperance, and so forth. But 
it is plain that our spontaneous feeling of moral approval 
cannot be accounted for on principles which would result in an 
ideal of morality which does not arouse that spontaneous feel- 
img. Either the “suckling mother” is not the ideal saint, or 
else the moral instinct tells untruly, and is not, as Mr. 
Spencer says it is, to be trusted. The truth is, of course, 
that the ultimate coincidence of goodness and happiness is not 


wrought out, as Mr. Mivart says it is, by the First Cause work- 
ing through evolution, supposing evolution to be a substan- 
tially true theory. That coincidence is in a sphere quite external 
to evolution,—in a future state, of which Mr. Spencer takes no 
account, 


In making this criticism, we do not at all forget Mr. Mivart’s 
avowal, earlier in the volume, that moral goodness is a simple 
idea, distinct from utility, personal or tribal. We do not believe 


that he can reconcile this with his later statement; but any-, 
how, it is beside the question. The point we are examining is _ 


not how far the goodness of the agent involves an idea incapable 
of further analysis, but how far that course of objective action 
which our conscience tells us to be right coincides with the 
course which will tend to the “highest life” of the race, ex- 
cluding any future state, and having regard only to the good 
results of evolution. Unless this coincidence exists, as Mr. 
Spencer supposes, the theory of the evolution of the moral 
sentiment fails. We have done our very best to understand 
Mr. Mivart on this important subject, and we cannot but come 
to the conclusion that he has not quite thought out his own 
view. There is, somewhat earlier in the book than the passage 
we have quoted, a sufficient account of the evolutionist explana- 
tion of conscience, which makes his later statement the more 
remarkable. 


There are, as we have said, various excellent and acute re- 
marks here and there throughout the volume, but we could have 
wished that the author had concentrated his thoughts longer 
upon any one of his five chapters, instead of giving us a number 
of remarks, insufficiently woven together, and scarcely developed, 
though occasionally brilliant in themselves, upon so wide a 
philosophical field. We are not opposed to the form of “ ques- 
tion and answer’ which he has adopted; but when we find a 
love-story and a scene with chit-chat about indifferent topics» 
we wish that the dramatic form had been more sustained. 
Fancy a friend, walking with one in a Yorkshire valley, who, on 
being asked what he considers the advantages of the philo- 
sophy he advocates, answers at once, and without hesitation, 
as if perfectly prepared for the question, “ It has, I think, ten 
advantages,” and proceeds to enumerate them. Here is a fine 
passage on asceticism, as the test and expression of love :— 

“ The voluntary sacrifice of pleasure is valuable as a test of human 
love, and may be eagerly sought for by him who practises it as the 
best expression of the devotion he feels for another. Does not Emily 
[his fiancée] value you the more on account of your disregard of 
certain worldly advantages you willingly forego for her, and do 
you not rejoice at being able to give her this evidence of your 
regard? Would you forego it, if you could? If this rela- 
tion applies to human love, how much more to our love for 
God,—a God in whom all our highest ideals are realised...... 
If in his service we may be permitted to undergo humiliation, pain, 
and suffering, who that understands the theistic conception does not 
see that it would be reasonable for us to welcome such humiliation 
and suffering ? If, in the pursuit of all that brings us nearer to him, 
we can gratefully and lovingly deny ourselves lower pleasures which 
tend to impede or slacken us in such pursuit, who that believes in 
God can doubt but that he ought to spurn such pleasures, and be grate- 
ful to God for having granted him the opportunity of so spurning 
them? ‘Thus you see the principle of ascetism is as deeply implanted 
in human nature, as is the perception of virtue, and the feeling of 
love.” 


THOREAU’S EXAMPLE.* 
Tue “Life” of Thoreau which has been written for the 
American Men of Letters series, by Mr. Sanborn, is too slight 
to merit much praise. The facts of Thoreau’s life are not 
set in sufficiently consecutive order to present him as a 
whole. Mr. Sanborn has, however, given some interesting 
sketches of the society to which the town of Concord owes its 
fame. The Transcendental movement which found its utterance 
in the philosophy of Emerson and Allcott had its home in Con- 
cord, and in that enthusiastic atmosphere, if anywhere, human 
existence might hope to break through existing traditions, and 
frame for itself new social laws, unweighted by the fetters which 
society slowly forges for an old country. No one in Concord was 
ashamed to unite manual with intellectual labour. These men 
were farmers and shopkeepers, and yet produced intellectual 
work for which the world will always be the richer. Thoreau 
himself, when not dwelling in the woods, in order, as he says, 
* to live deliberately, and front only the essential facts of life,” 
was manufacturing lead pencils, or, what suited him still better, 
working by the day at any labour that came to hand. But 











* American Men of Letters: Henry D, Thoreau, By F. B, Sanborp, London; 
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whatever the employment was, it was only the setting to the real 
life itself. Under each aspect in turn he was following the bent 
of his own genius. He was not a manufacturer, nor a day 
labourer, nor a woodsman, but he dared to show the world that 
he was free to be any one of these, if he so pleased. '‘l'horeau 
was essentially the Apostle of Freedom. No word has had more 
current use for the last hundred years; but, looking round, who 
can say that the word has any practical meaning on its social 
side? How few dare to seem poor, however poor they may be. 
How few feel themselves free to follow any special taste 
or talent, if it draws them to adopt a life differing in any 
marked degree from that of the social circle in which they happen 
to find themselves. What educated person, for instance, would 
not be left on one side by that society whose unwritten laws he 
broke, if he deliberately chose to have very few material wants, 
and elected to satisfy those wants by manual labour? And yet 
with some men, their finest intellectual work can only be done 
for love, and manual labour may be to them refreshment and 
delight. Ifthe character with which a man is bornis said to be 
unchangeable, how far more unchangeable are the requirements 
which civilisation enforces. Like a spider, she enwraps her 
winged prey with silken threads, knowing well that her strength 
is but gossamer, unless she stifle her victim. If she cannot per- 
suade him with words of promise, she will terrify him with 
imaginary fears. Civilisation does not always move in the 
same groove, but she always moves in one direction. She 
does not always require men to be rich or cultured, but she 
requires them to be like one another. Her fate may be to 
give birth to a phoonix, but she will excommunicate her un- 
natural son, although one day he may be destined to provide 
her with a fresh point of departure. 


The peculiar merit of Thoreau lies in his being a philosopher 
in action, as well as in word. Most men never realise the logical 
deduction from certain premises. They profess to have weighed in 
a just balance worldly success and freedom for individual taste 
‘to develope, but they blind themselves to the fact that here, as 
elsewhere, you cannot serve two masters. If worldly success is 
to be greatly honoured, it must be at the expense of your in- 
dividuality, which, perchance, may contain a spark of genius. 
The common-place, money-making existence offered Thoreau no 
attraction. He saw through it, and no gilding hid the fact 
that its ingredients were anxiety and deadening care. His 
taste was for Nature and intellectual pleasure, but, like so 
many of that brotherhood, he had little or no means to gratify 
this taste. With most of us, the problem admits of only 
one solution. We must make money to live, so we practically 
end in living to make money. With poverty in the scales, 
Nature and intellect will weigh very little. Indeed, does not 
the intellect herself help to betray us? How can we gratify 
her needs, if we fall short of that social position to which our 
birth and education entitle us? But we forget that the intellect 
is within a man, and not without, and it will count for very 
little, provided we- keep it alive, what the special food has been 
by which it has been nourished. So we still the restless craving 
after a freer life, by picturing to ourselves a time when accu- 
mulated wealth shall set us free to follow our own bent. Age 
shall revive what youth lets go so lightly. But then the choice 
will have been made which can never be rescinded. We shall 
have rejected Nature and Freedom, which in our youth offered 
us their gifts with royal largeness. When we were young, Nature 
might have endowed us with her own creative force, and shown us 
of her secrets, which Nature, like the gods of old, loves to show to 
youth and strength. Why should she soothe the old age of 
those who have never sacrificed themselves to her? Do we 
expect her to be content with a worship which would confine 
her within the limits of possession, when we rejected her plead- 
ings to know her on mountain and stream? Rather let those 
of us who were endowed at our birth with a love for Nature and 
“the land of thought,” and choose to ignore this love—to hide 
it under a life of anxious money-making, to quench it with a 
stream of worldly care—at least choose with our eyes open. 
Let us understand that, when we come to be old, we may find, 
to our cost, that age can only enjoy the pleasures with which it 
is familiar. 

The life of Thoreau during the two years he passed at Walden 
was liberty, expressed in the clearest language. He could live 
gaily on what most men would call starvation. By this means, 
he was able to reconcile his keen intellectual craving, and his still 
keener love of Nature, with the law of existence. No labour 
came amiss to him which was honest and straightforward. All 





he asked of it was that it should set him free to liye after 
his own particular taste. That taste included long periods of 
absence from labour. Solitude, and what men call idleness, were 
necessities to him. He was a child of Nature, and drew his 
nourishment direct from her. Woods and water spoke to him 
a language in which he delighted, and he responded to them 
again with living words of love. He built his own hut, ang 
caught his own fish, and tilled his field; but through it all he 
lived the life which he could honestly say to himself wag the 
best. That is the lesson Thoreau teaches: Live the life you 
believe in your heart to be best,—your own belief, not 
another’s. It may be that we have not learnt our alph 
and can hardly tell the meaning of both “ belief” and “ best» 
Still, it is better to be conning our own lesson than, parrot. 
like, to keep repeating some one else’s. If the bent of a man’s 
temperament leads him to elect comfort and social success, } 
all means let him strive for them. The only thing we plead for 
is freedom, freedom to be poor, freedom to be rich, freedom to 
be cultured, freedom to be rustic. So long as each one’s li 
injures no one else, all are gainers through that liberty. Ing 
society of advanced civilisation, life is necessarily dull. Any- 
thing that breaks the dead-level of its flow gives a sense of 
refreshment and strength. How much encouragement origin. 
ality of speech and action brings. We had thought we had 
seen the limits of what was possible, but the freedom of another 
shows us that we, too, are free. In the middle stage of life, 
this encouragement is especially needed. Our hearts are notin 
doing what we see others do, but we can see no hope of doing 
differently. Life has lost its charm, for we have sounded its 
possibilities, but the outlook of a fresher mind gives a new 
impulse to ourselves. But from time immemorial, liberty of 
action is the one thing of which men will never cease to be. 
jealous. The freedom of the one is a direct challenge to the 
wisdom of the many. Tor a man to be unlike his fellows, is to 
imply that he thinks them in the wrong, and no rebellion is 
justified until its success is assured. 

Once, while in his solitude at Walden, his life appeared to. 
Thoreau trivial, in the light of school and college, and it came 
over him that he, too, like others, had perhaps chosen the- 
bread that satisfies not. “ But,” to quote his own words, “as 
I ran down the hill towards the reddening west, with the rain- 
bow over my shoulder, and some faint, tinkling sounds borne 
to my ear through the cleansed air, from I know not what 
quarter, my good genius seemed to say,—Go, fish and hunt 
far and wide day by day—farther and wider—and rest 
thee by many brooks and hearth-sides without misgiving. 
Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. Grow wild 
according to thy nature, like these sedges and brakes which will 
never become English hay. Let the thunder rumble; what, if 
it threaten ruin to farmers’ crops? that is not its errand to 
thee. Take shelter under the cloud, while they flee to carts and 
sheds. Let not to get a living be thy trade, but thy sport. 
Enjoy the land, but own it not. Through want of enterprise 
and faith, men are where they are, buying and selling, and 
spending their lives like serfs.” And so shall the fears of each 
one of us be laid to rest, if we follow faithfully what we hold 
to be the highest life. 





THE BRITISH NAVY.* 
Sir Tuomas Brassey has done good service to the Naval pro- 
fession, and to all connoisseurs in the art of shipbuilding for 
purposes of war, by the publication of his great work, entitled, 
The British Navy. It may fairly be called a great work, for it 
embraces within its scope not only a history of the growth of the 
British Ironclad Navy, but careful descriptions of individual ships, 
showing their respective faults, peculiarities, and improvements. 
And notwithstanding the title, so far is the book from being 
confined to the British Navy, that it gives us full accounts of 
the more interesting and formidable of those foreign ships 
upon the existence of which our Admiralty authorities must 
keep so jealous an eye, and to outnumber and outweigh 
which is the constant duty of our Constructors. Elaborate 
tables at the end of the first volume enable the inquirer to 
ascertain at a glance the tonnage, speed, armament, and thick- 
ness of armour of every ironclad ship, British and foreign ; and 
there are interesting plans of several of the most important 
ships, which show very distinctly which are the parts protected 





* The British Navy: its Strength, Resources, and Administration. By Sir 





Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M-P., M.A. London: Longmans, Geen, and Co. 
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r-plating, and the thickness of iron used for the 

. To'laymen, these plans are particularly instructive, 
for the public at large has generally but the haziest notions of 
the manner in which armour-plating is laid on a vessel; and it 
js probable that most landsmen, when informed that the 
‘Inflexible,’ for instance, 1s protected by twenty-four inches 
of armour, imagine that the sides of the ship from the 
keel upwards are wholly composed of iron of that thick- 
ness. The controversy which raged over the ‘Inflexible’ 
while she was under construction is forgotten by the public, 
and it will probably surprise many who look at these 
plans when they realise how large a proportion of the mighty 
ship is left without any impenetrable armour. We speak thus 
of “the public ” advisedly, because the book, far from appealing 
to the professional eye alone, is essentially one of general 
interest, and will be of the greatest service to that perhaps not 
inconsiderable class which takes an interest in Naval affairs, 
and would like to take more, but is hindered by the technicality 
of much that is written on the subject of Naval architecture. 

We are grateful to Sir Thomas Brassey for the plates with 
which the book is liberally supplied. An examination of these 
will do much to convince those whose opportunities of seeing 
ships are infrequent, that grievous injustice has been done to 
gome very noble specimens of architecture by the indis- 
eriminate use of hard names. If enough dirt be thrown, 
some of it is sure to stick; and the insulting appellations 
of “tin box” or “iron kettle” which heralded the intro- 
duction of ironclad ships, have persuaded many people to 
believe that an armoured vessel must of necessity be ugly. 
Some vessels there are, certainly, which are ugly enough, and 
no defence need be attempted of the beauty of the ‘ Glatton,’ 
for instance, as she appears in the book before us. But if we 
cannot admit the outward attractions of a turret-ship, it is 
impossible to deny that many of the broadside ironclads are of 
singularly handsome appearance, and belie the justice of the 
invidious comparisons often so sweepingly drawn between the 
“wooden walls” of old and the iron bulwarks of to-day. 
To the French belonged the distinction of producing the 
first ironclad, which was ‘La Gloire,’ commenced at 
Toulon in 1858. England, though at first somewhat 
disposed to scoff, soon perceived the necessity for following 
suit, and though later in the field, had by 1865 no less than 
thirty ironclads. So early as 1862, Sir E. J. Reed, then Chief 
Constructor, introduced the cellular system, which is presumed 
to be the greatest safeguard against the sudden sinking of 
a ship, in case of its striking a rock or being attacked 
by a torpedo. The unfortunate ‘Captain’ was among the 
earliest of our turret-ships, and it was her loss which 
decided the Admiralty to abandon the system of full-rigged 
turret-ships, in favour of the mastless monsters which now con- 
stitute the most important item in our Naval strength. In the 
‘Shannon,’ we begin to see signs of a reduction in the extent of 
heavy armour-plating, the protection being confined to an iron 
belt along the water-line, and this not extending to within 
sixty feet of the stem. The same principle was followed in the 
‘Nelson’ and ‘ Northampton ;’ and the highest expression of 
the concentration of armour has been reached in the ‘ Inflexible,’ 
of which all but the central citadel is left without the protection 
of iron-plating. 

It is natural to turn to that portion of the book in which the 
author compares the strength of our own and other Naval 
Powers. He devotes an elaborate and interesting chapter to 
this subject, in which he compares, not only the ships of the 
various Powers, but their guns, arsenals, dockyards, and 
personnel, Sir Thomas Brassey divides the armoured vessels 
into four groups, the first two of which, taken together, com- 
prise sea-going ships with armour of seven inches and upwards. 
of these, Great Britain possesses twenty-six, carrying forty- 
eight heavy, rifled guns. Taking the same two groups, 
we find that France and Germany together could produce 
thirty-three ships, with forty-three heavy guns; France and 
Italy, thirty ships, with fifty-three guns; and Germany and 
Austria, twelve ships, with ten guns. To appreciate these 
figures, we should make the further comparison of the interests 
to be protected by our own and foreign Navies respectively. 

ving the defence of our coasts for the moment out of sight, 
let us see what defence is necessary for our Mercantile Marine, 
the existence and safety of which are essential, not only to our 
commerce, but to our means of subsistence. The tonnage of 
English trading steamers alone, in 1877-78, was 3,465,000 tons ; 
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while that of the United States, France, Germany, Russia, and 
Italy combined amounted to only 1,387,000 tons. Nor must 
our Colonial shipping be forgotten, and: this in 1876 exceeded 
the whole mercantile marine of France, Germany, and Italy. In 
view of these facts, it becomes the duty, not only of the 
authorities, but of the public, to consider whether the British 
Fleet is sufficiently preponderant at sea, especially in the all- 
important factor of numbers, to be able to cope with any probable 
coalition of foreign Navies. No doubt, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that in the ‘Inflexible’ we have a ship whose power is greater 
than that of any individual vessel which could be brought against 
it, for it may be questioned whether the monster turret-ships of 
Italy, despite their great size, are more efficient; but the ‘In. 
flexible ’ cannot be in two places at once, and what if, while the 
‘ Inflexible’ were absent in pursuit of a ‘ Duilio,’ a ‘ Dandolo’ 
were to appear off our coasts? Theoretically, we should have 
no ship able to approach within range of her, and no gun afloat 
able to inflict any fatal blow. Our turret-ships ‘Dreadnought’ 
and ‘Thunderer’ might heroically hurl themselves into the breach, 
but theoretically they would be pierced through and through by 
the 100-ton guns of the invader, and in sinking would carry 
down with them large ships’ companies, and the results of an 
enormous outlay of money. Of course, this is an extreme sup- 
position, for shots do not always hit the mark ; and their effect, 
even if well directed, depends greatly upon the angle at which 
they strike. Moreover, the two smaller ships might conceivably 
by adroit manceuvring and skilful use of the ram or torpedo turn 
the tables on the stranger. But the fact remains, thatin theory, 
and possibly in practice, the enemy’s big ship could play havoc 
at its leisure, because the only vessel in our possession which 
was a match for it was not on the scene. And now let us 
imagine the ‘ Inflexible’ replaced by the thirteen or more gun- 
boats of the ‘ Alpha,’ ‘ Beta’ class, which some authorities tell us 
could be produced for a corresponding sum of money. It is, 
perhaps, not extravagant to assume that three of these terrible 
little craft might be forthcoming on the appearance of our 
imaginary hostile turret-ship. Each of them would be armed with 
a gun able, like the guns of the ‘ Inflexible,’ to pierce the enemy’s 
plates; each would present a comparatively small target, and be of 
comparatively insignificant value if lost ; while the advantages to 
be gained from good seamanship and skilful use of the torpedo and 
ram would be increased threefold. We do not mean to imply 
that Sir Thomas Brassey advocates the substitution of small 
vessels for large ones. He enters into no such controversial 
matter in the book before us, though he quotes many authorities 
on the subject; but the question is one of growing import- 
ance, and the reader who has followed the descriptions 
in these volumes will be in a position to form an opinion 
on the matter for himself. It is curious to think how 
important it must be in Naval warfare to determine the identity 
of an enemy’s ship met with at sea. Whereas, in the olden time, 
an English frigate was prepared and anxious to attack almost 
any force which might fall in its way, it will presumably be the 
duty of the commander of the future to use every effort to learn 
the name of his antagonist, and then refer to his books to ascer- 
tain her armour and armament, before deciding whether to 
engage. While, however, the commanders of large vessels must 
thus consider their ships as “ machines,” and coldly appraise 
the fighting value of the hostile ‘‘ machines ” they may encounter, 
it may be consolatory to those who believe that England’s chief 
Naval superiority lies in her men, to reflect that the increasing 
use of torpedo-boats and torpedoes will assuredly involve those 
“ cutting-out ” expeditions and hand-to-hand combats in which 
skill and audacity will have their full weight. 


Sir Thomas Brassey has certainly spared no pains to collect 
information, and the book is full of opinions from all kinds of 
authorities, British and foreign, extracts from newspapers, and 
selections from speeches. It is instructive to note how much 
has been culled from foreign works of a similar nature, making 
it clear that our neighbours, if possessing smaller fleets than 
ourselves, are at least thoroughly acquainted with our resources. 











Sketches of Our Life at Sarawak. By Harriette McDougall. 
(S. P.C. K.)—Mrs. McDougall shared her husband’s pains and perils 
as a Missionary in the great Eastern island for some twenty years, 
during twelve of which he had charge of the See of Labuan, which 
ill-health compelled him to exchange for a quiet English vicarage in 
1866. What with pirates and head-hunters, Chinese rebellions and 
Malay outbreaks, and the continual bickerings of a mixed population 
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of Dyake, Malays, and discordant Chinese clans, all hating each other 
cordially, the task of administrator and missionary in Borneo during 
the last thirty or five-and-thirty years has been by no means an easy 
one. If Sir James Brooke was somewhat of a filibuster, he was at 
least a well-meaning one, and his success is attested by the loyalty 
of both Malay and Dyak—that of the Chinese is less certain—to 
the Sarawak Government. With the pirates, whose extirpation, not 
even yet accomplished, he relentlessly pursued, it is impossible 
to feel the slightest sympathy. They made a trade of mur- 
der and plunder, and seemed to care more, indeed, for the 
former than the latter branch of their métier. Such of their 
captives as were not at once “krissed,” or tossed overboard, they 
were in the habit of beating with a flat bamboo till they could not 
move, in order to “ tame” them ; then they harnessed the miserable 
wretches to the oars of their “ prahus,’’ and to keep the night relays 
awake, “cayenne pepper was rubbed into their eyes, or into cuts 
dealt them on their arms.” Head-hunting is a far more excusable 
avocation than piracy. In some parts of the island a paddy-farm 
cannot be occupied by a tenant who has not the due tale of heads to 
show, and the possession of a certain number of these ghastly tro- 
phies appears to be, if not the only, the surest avenue to the heart of 
a Bornean girl. Earth-hunger, and the desire for a wife, are among 
the strongest of human inclinations, and as the Dyaks of to-day did 
not make the customs they have such powerful inducements to follow, 
their passion for heads ought scarcely to be visited with much blame. 
One result is that haman heads are unpleasantly common objects in 
Borneo. During the Chinese outbreak of 1857, Mrs. McDougall took 
refuge with her children in a boat, and noticed a “nasty faint 
smell”? pervading the corner she occupied. The next morning she 
found a Chinaman’s head in a’basket close by. It was the property 
of a “fine young Dyak, who had come on board to help pull the 
sweeps.” Looking about during the disturbances for the chance 
of picking up a head, he noticed a Chinaman admiring himself in a 
bit of looking-glass stuck against a wall, and creeping up behind the 
unlucky son of Han, coolly decapitated him with one blow of his 
sword. Not long after, at a native entertainment, a mess of pulut— 
rice cooked in bamboo stems—was placed before her. “I was 
just going to eat this delicacy,’ Mrs. McDongall tells us, “ when 
my eyes fell upon three human heads standing on a large 
dish, freshly killed and slightly smoked, with food and sirih 
leaves in their mouths.” ‘ The fact,” she adds, not unnaturally, 
“seemed to part them from us by centuries of feeling.” Yet 
the Dyaks are by no means cruel, and have shown themselves 
more open to the humanising influences of Christianity than Malays 
or Chinese. They adopted the children of their enemies slain in the 
Chinese riots, but expressed their annoyance to Mrs. McDougall “at the 
little ones standing looking up at their parents’ heads hanging from 
the roof, and crying all day.” So completely may custom blunt the 
natural feelings of pity and horror. Of the famous Tailed Men, the 
Bishop obtained a detailed account from some natives, who reported 
their existence some fifteen days’ journey up the country of Bruni, 
between Sarawak and North Borneo. The tails are abont two-thirds 
of the length of the middle finger, fleshy and stiff, and very incon- 
venient to their owners, who are civilised enough to own a fort defended 
by nine iron guns! The book is full of curious and out-of-the-way 
experiences, told with considerable force and humonr; and the descrip- 
tions of tropical scenery, albeit in simple language enough, are among 
the most telling we have met with, the picture (p. 90) of the short, 
tropical twilight in the jungle, where a “dead stillness reigns by 
day, but at sunset almost every leaf becomes instinct with life,” 
being especially true to nature. In short, Mrs. McDougall has given 
us a capital glimpse of Bornean life, habits, and history. The book 
shows much shrewdness of observation and an appreciative compre- 
hension of native character by no means common in works of this 
class. The simple, tender, home record that is interwoven with the 
narrative adds an additional charm to these unpretending “ sketches ” 
of “the land of sunshine and flowers,” to which the author still 
finds it pleasant “to return in fancy,’”’ when days are foggy and dull, 
in November and February. 


The Book of Entries of the Pontefract Corporation (R. Holmes, Ponte- 
fract Advertiser Office), is one of those efforts at bringing to light the 
buried history of provincial towns in which we cannot fail to read 
a result of the many local meetings of our two Archzelogical Societies 
in their summer congresses. It covers an interesting period in our 
national history, namely, from the time of the Commonwealth (1653) 
down to the reign of George II. (1726.) It treats, as may be sup- 
posed, of mayors and mayoralties, aldermen, leading inhabitants, in- 
spectors of markets weights and measures, leases, fines, charters, 
building operations, fee-farm rents, births, deaths, marriages, guardian- 
ships and apprenticeships, church registers, the persecution of 
Papists and Nonconformists, the making of roads and bridges, 
the building of hospitals, the repair of churches, the Parliamentary 
elections, and all those other lesser occurrences which go far to make 
up the daily and early life of a borough in a remote part of the 








ara, 
kingdom, under our Stuart Kings. The book contains a great 
amount of genealogical matter, mostly relating to Yorkshire familieg, 
It should be added that considerable parts of the work have appeared 
in the columns of the Pontefract Advertiser, and that they are now 
republished as a whole, at the cost of Mr. Thomas W. Tew, a member 
of the Yorkshire Archeological Association. 

The Laws of Life. By J. L. Milton. (Chatto and Windas.)— 
Disease is here defined as “intensified performance of one or more 
parts of some function or functions ..... . the vital power bej 
attracted to the disordered part.” The recent advances in our know. 
ledge of blood-poisoning and disease-germs are ignored or assailed by 
Mr. Milton. The experiments of Pasteur, Burdon-Sanderson, ang 
others “ do not cast a ray of light upon the scene.” By several means, 
but not by calm reasoning, sound learning, or exact observation, the 
author of these lectures endeavours to uphold and develope many 
exploded fallacies, and even to invent a few novelties of the same 
order. The value of his own views may be gauged by the diagrams 
and descriptions on pages 142 and 146, and by his caricature of the 
germ theory of disease on page 77. 

Plays and Poems. By Keningale Cook, LL.D. (Pickering ang 
Co.)—The plays are but two, and the poems are not numerous, yo} 
this small volume contains more of thought and true feeling thap 
many larger ones. The first play is a little tragedy, supposed tg 
have happened in the reign of King Offa, of Mercia, and the anthor 
has, on the whole, succeeded well in the difficult task of transporting 
himself and his readers, or spectators, some centuries back. The 
main passions of human hearts are the same in every age, but the 
mode of their expression varies so much, that it is difficult for an 
author of the nineteenth century to close his eyes to all that has hap. 
pened between, and to think with the narrowed horizon of the eighth, 
The difficulty does not occur in the other play, “ Love-in-a-Mist,” 
which is quite modern and true to modern manners, except in the 
case of the naval officer, who has his wife with him on board. It should 
have been thrown a little farther back in time, if that incident wag 
inevitable. Of the poems, “The Suppliant Zeus” is the most 
striking. The “Field in Domesday Book,” too, has much of interest 
for the thoughtful; but in all of them we have to lament that the form 
is not equal to the spirit of the lines. There is a rugged disregard of 
sound, as when the author allows himself to write such a line as, 
“Make plasm plastic to your will;’’ and many are the lines in whicha 
little care would make the halting metre ran more smoothly. It is; 
perhaps, with a worthy desire to avoid the prevalent error of sound 
without sense that the author has fallen into its opposite. We will 
give a short and characteristic specimen of his style :— 


“Tue EPITAPH. 
“ Here rest, in dust, far from life’s flame, 
Old garments and a perisl.’d name. 
Press hard, lean hand of Time, cast down 
The greenest garland, brightest crown. 


A rose-tipped, beckoning finger leads 
The man himself o’er new-world meads, 
Where, ardent-soul’d, he hies along 
With fresher robes and newer song. 


Creep toward him, Time; perchance, shall fall 
This fine dress also to thy thrall. 

Press on at speed,—nought canst thou sack, 
Save cast-off cloaks and lamps burnt black.” 


Health Lectures, Delivered in Manchester. Fourth and Fifth Series, 
By Dr. A. Ransome, and others. (J. Heywood.)—The Sanitary 
Association of Manchester and Salford, under whose auspices these 
lectures were delivered, is doing excellent work. Its functions do 
not end with telling people about cleanliness, food, clothing, nursing, 
disease, infection, and houses and their management, but it gives 
practical aid in sanitary matters to the local authorities, and pro- 
vides a practical system of house inspection. Lectures form a part 
only of its scheme, but they are of particular service in drawing 
attention to the needs of greater care and sounder knowledge as to 
domestic and sanitary matters, and the conditions of personal health. 
The seventeen lectures here printed include a wide range of subjects, 
and are one and all clearly written, and full of sound advice. 

Lectures on Medical Nursing. By Dr. J. Wallace Anderson. 
(Maclehose.)—The ten lectures here printed were delivered before 
the nurse-probationers of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. The sections 
of the very important subject which they discuss are severally treated 
with clearness, precision, and sound judgment. Enough, not too much, 
is said concerning such matters as lie upon the border territory which 
separates the domain of the physician from that of the nurse, the 
proper place and work of the nurse in observing symptoms and in 
carrying out faithfully the treatment prescribed by the doctor being 
firmly insisted on. The general duties of the nurse, as well as her 
special work in connection with the care of patients suffering from 
special diseases, occupy the greater number of these lectures, but 
there are many pages devoted to such subjects as food and its diges- 
tibility, invalid cookery, medicinal weights and measures, poisons and 
antidotes, medical terms, baths, temperature, ventilation, &c, 

To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday, 
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LIST. 


UR : m 
DAT for OUE LITTER QNBS. Short Sermons 
ext week, 


ENSILAGE and SILOS. : , 

GE in AMERICA: its Prospects in English 

ture. By Professor James K, THoroLp RocERs, M.P._ Crown 8ve, 

ustrated, 33 6d. [Neat week. . 

.M.S. ‘ALERT.’ The Account o 

‘The CRUISE of Ht ¥ oe Naturalist on board the ‘ Alert,’ 

= betssned ina few weeks. Royal 8vo, fully Illustrated with Woodcuts, 
from Sketches made by the Author. 





suN Children. By 


ENSILA 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL. In One Volume. 
DARKENED at NOONTIDE. By Mrs. 
Euuiorr Kent. In 1 vol., 33 6d. 
. DAVENPORT).—CELEBRATED 
apaMs CWeatiins of the bat! 298 CENTURY. 

Countess D'Istria—F. Bremer—Lady Stanhope—Lady Brassey—H. Martineau 
—Miss Bird—Lady Dixie—Miss Cumming—Lady Morgan—Lady Barker—Mrs. 
Trollope. In 1 vol., 38 6a. 

ERTHOLD).—TWO STORIES: 
Sea ee ee ie STRPMORUER, 
“Charming indeed.””—Scotsman, 
In 1 vol., 3s 6d. 
BOURNE, (C. E.)—The GREAT COMPOSERS: their 


Anecdotes. 
Be tg ka Gluck — Haydn — Mozart — Beethoven — Weber — Chopin 


— Berlioz—Schubert—Rossini—Mendelssohn—Schumann, 


Dr. W. WAGNER'S GREAT WORK. 
In 2 vols. (each distinct). 

ASGARD andthe GODS. The Tales and Traditions 
of Our Northern Ancestors. By Dr. W. WaGNeER, Edited by M. W. MacpowaLL 
and W. 8. W.Anson. Second Edition. 7s 6d. 

«This is an excellent book, and it deserves to be thankfully received by all who 
qvish foran account of Northern mythology......Skilfully arranged and described in 
language poetic, but clear,” —Notes and Queries. 


EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. 
By Dr. W. Wacxer. Edited by M. W. Macpowatt and W. 8. W. Anson. 
78 6d. [Just published. - 
Contents :—Lombard Cycle—Gothic Oycle—Nibelungen Cycle—Beowulf— 
Charlemagne Cycle—Arthurian Cycle. 
*,* The above may also be had in py eg binding, gilt top, uncut edges, at 
3 ls 


George 





PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Two Portraits, price 73 6d. 


Mr. BRIGHT.—The LIFE and SPEECHES of the Right 
Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By G. Barnett Surru, Author of “The Life 
of Mr. Gladstone,”’ &c. 


“A magnificent testimony to Mr. Bright’s genius and statesmanship.””—Scots- 


man, 
Mr. C. L, BRACE’S NEW WORK.—In 8vo, price 12s. 
GESTA CHRISTI. A History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. By C. Lorine Brace, Author of ‘‘ Races of the Old World,” &c. 
* This really valuable book......He his made admirable use of a long and wide 
course of study and research.’”’—Daily News. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 73 6.1. 


OLD TESTAMENT REVISION: a Handbook for English 
Readers. By ALEXANDER RoseERTS, D.D., Member of the New Testament 
Company of Revisers; Author of ‘“‘Companion to the Revised New Testa- 
ment,” &c. 

This day, in 8vo, pr'ce 7s 6d. 

The CITY of GOD. A Series of Discussions in Religion. 

By A. M. Farrzarrn, D.D., Author of “‘ Studies in the Life of Christ,” &c. 


Dr. DE PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK.—This day, crown 8vo, 9s. 

A STUDY of ORIGINS; or, the Problems of Knowledge, 
of Being, and of Duty. By E. pE Pressense, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Early 
Years of Christianity,”’ &. 

Mr. RB. W. DALE on “ Amusements,” “ Anger,” “ Perils and Uses of Rich Men,’”* 

“* Summer Holidays,” “‘ Christmas Parties,’’ ‘* Tale-bearing,”’ 
“ Discipline of the Body.’’—See 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dale, M.A., of 


Birmingham, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
M. BOVET’S TRAVELS.—Crown 870, 93, with Map. 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, and PH@NICIA. A Visit to 


Sacred Lands. By Fexrx Bovet. Translated from the Kighth French 
Edition by the Hon. and Rev. Canon LytTettTon, M.A. With a Sketch of the 
Author by Prof. Godet. 
“This pleasant book will become as popular in England as it is abroad.’* 
—Atheneum. 
Mr. BEET’S COMMENTARIES, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Third Edition. 


A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 


Also, just published, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the CORIN- 
THIANS., 
* Sufficient to entitle him to a foremost place among English Biblical critics.’’ 


—Scotsman. 
“ Should be in every student’s hand.’’—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





“ The best English Lexicon of the time.”—Sprctator. 





Now ready, complete in 4 vols. imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 
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IMPERIAL 
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ENGLISH 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, WMA. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 





From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“The promise of the first volume has been kept throughont, and the whole, as completed, 
is a monument of patience, industry, and good work. From beginning to end, it has received 
the same thorough and conscientious care; it is copious, it is trustworthy, it is beautifully 
. . » It will be for many years 


the most serviceable and most highly valued of English Dictionaries.” 


illustrated, and it is admirably printed on good paper. . . 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


LANGUAGE. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAIDIC LEXICON, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNOLOGICAL. 


BOOKS PRINTED AT THE ETON 
COLLEGE PRESS. 


HINTS for CONSTRUCTION of 
- LATIN SENTENCES. Compiled by A. C. 
ArnGer, M.A.,, Assistant-Master at Eton. Price ls. 


A LATIN VOCABULARY ; or, John’s 
First Latin Book. By E. 8. SHucxsurcu. M.A., 
Assi:tant-Master at Eton. Price 9d. 


ELECTA ex OVIDIO et TIBULLO; 
with English Notes Explanatory and Illustrative. 
> Rev. W. G. Cooxes er, M.A. (late Agsistant- 

aster at Eton). Thirty-first Thousand, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


LUCRETILIS: an Introduction to 
the Art of Writing Latin Lyric Verses. By the 
Author of “Naces.’’ Part I., Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, 1s. . 


OVID LESSONS ; being Easy 
selected from the Elegiac Poems of Ovid and 
Tibullus. With Explanatory Notes by Heyrr 
GILBERT WINTLE, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Eton College. Price 2s 6d. 


Pablished by R. INGALTON DRAKE, Successor to 
Wittiams and Sons, Eton College; and to be 
had also of Mes.r3. Smmpxrn, MARSHALL, 
and Co., London. 
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PALATABLE NATURAL 
APERIENT WATER. 


A positive cure for stomach, 
liver, and kidney affections. 


The Best Household Remedy and specific 
for Constipation.— Descriptive Pamphlet, 
with Testimonials, post free. — 
Chemists, 1/6 and 2/- per Bottle. 

ZESCULAP BITTER WATER CO. Ltd.. 

38, Snow Hill, London, E.C. — 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS... 


Nearly Two Hundred Thousand Volumes of the Best Recent Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, which are con. 
stantly passing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises more than Qpe 
Million Volumes of Works of the Best Authors on all Subjects of General Interest. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. i 
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NEARLY ALL THE BOOKS ON THE FOLLOWING LIST ARE AT HOME THIS DAY :-— 


The Early Days of Christianity, by Canon Farrar—Life of Lord Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith—Autobiography of 
James Nasmyth, edited by Samuel Smiles—Dean Bradley’s Recollections of Dean Stanley—Lectures on India, by Professor Maz 
Miiller—Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Days, and Notes on some of Shakespeare's Plays—Life of James Clerk Maxwell 
Life of Swift, by Henry Craik—Picton’s Life of Oliver Cromwell—Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences—A Lady’s Travels Round 
the World, by I’. D. Bridges—America Revisited, by G. A. Sala—Fire Fountains, by C. F. Gordon Cumming—Moazley’s 
Reminiscences of Oviel—Asiatic Studies, by Sir A. C. Lyall—Sunny Lands and Seas, by Hugh Wilkinson—The Merv Oasis, 
by Edmond O' Donovan—Foreign Office Sketches, from ** Vanity Fair”—Three in Norway, by Two of Them—Ivrish Hi 
1845-1849, by Sir C. G. Duffy—Crow’s Pedestrian Tour in Japan—History of the Criminal Law of England, by Sir J. F. 
Stephen—Life of John Duncan, by W. Jolly—Thoughts in the Cloister and Crowd, by Sir Arthur Helpsp—Froude’s Short Studies, 
New Vol.—Rimmer’s Early Homes of Prince Albert—To the Gold Coast for Gold, by R. F. Burton and V, L, Cameron—Life 
in New Zealand, by W. D. Hay—Rusden’s History of New Zealand— With a Show in Southern Africa, by C. Du Val—Life 
of St. Anseln—Spinoza: a Study, by Dr. Martineau—Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, by Thomas Hughes—Memoirs of the 
Family of George the Third, by Percy Fitzgerald—The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford—Memories of Old Friends, by 
Caroline Fox—Life of William Penn, by Dr. Stoughton—The Van Artevelds, by James Hutton—Memoir of Augustus De 
Morgan—Siberia in Asia, by Henry Seebohm—Sir Archibald Alison’s Autobiography—In the Land of Misfortune, by Lady 
Florence Dixie—Life of Bishop Wilberforce— With the Connaught Rangers, by General Maxwell—The Cities of Egypt, by R. 8, 
Poole—Bishop Wordsworth’s Church Historg, Vols. 3 and 4—Nature Studies, by Grant Allen—Memoir of Annie Keary—Mrs, 
Builer’s Life of Oberlin—Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by William Sharp—Caine’s Recollections of Rossetti—In the Black Forest, by 
C. W. Wood—The Wentworth Papers—A Study of Origins, by E. de Pressensée—A Journal in Spain, by E. C. Hope-Edwardes: 
—Court Life Below Stairs, by J. F. Molloy—Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, by J. Ashton—Lectures on Art, 
by Lucy Crane—TIreland’s Recollections of Emerson—Jahn’s Life of Mozart—The Great Pyramid, by R. A. Proetor— 
The Beginnings of History, by F. Lenormant—The Greek Philosophers, by Alfred W. Benn—Theological Papers, by Canon 
Mozley—Onesimus, by the Author of “ Philochristus”—Natural Religion, by the Author of “ Ecce Homo”—The White 
Pilgrim: a Poem, by H. C. Merivale—The City of God, by Dr. Fairbairn—Boy Life, by Archbishop Benson. 








Jt Wasa Lover and His Lass, by Mrs. Oliphant—Shandon Bells, by William Black—Marion Fay, by Anthony Trollope 
—All Sorts and Conditions of Men, by Walter Besant—Daisies and Buttercups, by Mrs. J. H. Riddeli—Kit: a Memory, 
by James Payn—The Golden Calf, by M. E. Braddon—Alasnam’s Lady—Allerton Towers—Beyond Recall—Bid Me Discourse 
—Bevis—A Chelsea Householder—Damocles—Dinglefield, and Princess Alethea, by Miss Peard—Doctor Grimshaw's Secret— 
Donovan—Dust, by Julian Hawthorn—Eli’s Children—Eve Lester—Ezxchange No Robbery—A Faithful Lover—Friends 
and Lovers—Gideon Fleyce—A Golden Bar—Gabrielle de Bourdaine—Geraldine Hawthorne—In Maremma—Keith’s Wije 
—The ‘ Lady Maud’—A Lincolnshire Heroine—Married in Haste—Mary St. John—Messer Agnolo’s Household—Mis 
Elvester’s Girla—A Modern Instance—Mrs. Lorimer—Mrs. Geoffrey, and Portia, by the Author of “ Phyllis” —Mr. Isaacs 
—My Heart and I—Northern Cloisters—One of Us—A Passion Flower—Pickle and His Page, by Miss Yonge—Proper 
Pride—Red Ryvington—Rex and Regina—Robin, by Mrs. Parr—The Roman Student—Sanguelac, by Perey Greg—Scenes 
from the Ghetto—Sissie, by Emma Worboise—Stories, by an Old Bohemian—A Story of Carnival—Sweet Inisfail—The Tower 
Gardens— Under Orders—Under the Downs—Valentina—Val Strange—Vice Versd— Weighed and Wanting, by Creorge 
MacDonald—A Western Wildflower—Who is Sylvia? by A. Price—Wilfred’s Widow—Women are Strange, by F. W. 
Robinson— Wood Magic, by Richard Jefferies—And every other Recent Work of more than average interest. 
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